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GERMAN MORALE 
LOW IN POLAND 
AS ANGER RISES 


The difficult military internal 
position of Germany is reflected in 
the depression prevailing among 
the Germans in Poland. 

Germans believe that Poles have 
divided Germans into three cate- 
gories; in the first category they 
place Germans whom Poles will 
kill or shoot immediately after the 
Germans break down, in the sec- 
ond those whom Poles will place 
in concentration camps and submit 
to the same rigorous treatment 
which Germans apply towards 
Poles, and in the third category 
Germana whom Poles will allow te 
return home. Germans try to con- 
vince Poles that they should be 
placed in the third category and 
claim that they did not take any 
active part in Gestapo activities or 
any anti-Polish measures. The 
same depression may be noted 
among the German refugees who 
come to Poland in their escape 
from bombarded cities. They real- 
ize that in Poland they are sur- 
rounded by a hostile people. Many 
Germans are supposed to leave the 
evacuation trains on learning that 
they are being directed to Poland. 


GDYNIA NOW USED 
AS GERMAN BASE 


“Svenskdagbladet” publishes a 
letter from Gdynia written by a 
Swedish clergyman,and,stating,that 
the Gdynia harbor is being used as 
a German base. Only captains of 
Swedish ships are permitted to go 
ashore. Polish population of 
Gdynia was deported to the Gov- 
ernment General and Germans 
from the Baltic countries were set- 
tled in their place and occupied 
their homes and businesses. The 
cross on Kamienna Gora was de- 
stroyed by the Germans because 
it was in the way when fortifica- 
tions were built. The oldest Cath- 
olic Church of Gdynia that of the 
Holiest Virgin Mary in Swieto- 
janska Street has been changed in- 
to a Lutheran Church. This 
caused great depression among the 
Catholic population. Street names 
have been Germanized and shop 
inscriptions are in German only. 
The Convent of St. Vincent de- 
Paulo in Plac Kaszubski has been 
requisitioned by the German 
authorities and the Sisters removed 
from Gydnia. 


PRICES IN WARSAW 


Latest reports from Poland tell of 
a sharp increase in cost of living. 
Warsaw black market prices of 
important articles were in July: 
one Kg. sausage 216 zloty, flour 
44, sugar 100, milk 12, one egg 4 
zlotys, 50 potatoes 4 zloty. Bread 
ration at official prices amounts to 
350 grammes for two days. 


STOP PRESS 


Governor Dewey Proclaims 
Sept. Ist "Free Poland Day" 


OVERNOR DEWEY of New York has proclaimed September 1st, 
1943, as Free Poland Day. The text of his proclamation follows: 


“Four years ago, on September 1, 1939, the German Army, acting 
under orders of Adolf Hitler, and without a Declaration of War, in- 
vaded the Republic of Poland. The Nazi hordes finally overwhelmed 
the Polish Armies and ravaged the country. But the invaders soon 
discovered that they could never conquer the Polish people. 

“Despite a planned Nazi program of brutality and murder, the Polish 
people, to the last man, woman and child, have never ceased to carry 
the fight against the Nazis. No Polish Quisling has arisen to lead a 
puppet government, and the Polish underground, working against tre- 
mendous odds, has constantly harassed the invader. 

“In the armed forces of the United Nations, free Poles are fighting 
on the battle fronts of the world in the war against the enemies of 
mankind and are helping to bring ever closer, the day of final victory 
and freedom from enslavement. 

“Now therefore I, Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of The State of 
New York, do hereby proclaim Wednesday, September 1, 1943, as 
Free Poland Day, and do urge the residents of the State, to participate 
in patriotic exercises in honor of the heroism of the Polish Nation. 


(Seal) (Signed) THOMAS E. DEWEY, 


Governor.” 


Gov. Martin of Pennsylvania 
Issues "Tribute to Poland” 


OVERNOR MARTIN of Pennsylvania has issued the following 
tribute to Poland: 

“The unconquerable spirit of the Polish nation speaks today clearly 
and unmistakably to the lovers of liberty in all the world. 

“Four years ago, on September 1, 1939, the world was plunged into 
bloodshed and destruction with the treacherous and ruthless attack on 
Poland. The enemy embarked on a deliberate, systematic policy of 
barbarism, surpassing in inhuman cruelty anything the world has ever 
known. Poland has endured four years of Nazi terror, four years of 
murder, pillage, deportations and starvation, having for its purpose the 
extermination of the Polish people. 

“Yet Poland fights on. Sustained by faith in God and the righteous- 
ness of their cause the Polish people have not surrendered. They have 
not collaborated with the enemy, they have not abandoned their strug- 
gle for freedom. On the home front as well as the military fronts of 
the world, Polish heroes continue to fight for civilization. 

“Poland still lives with unfailing courage and determination, con- 
fident of ultimate Victory, looking forward to the day of liberation 
when the Republic of Poland will once more hold a proud place among 
the free nations of the world. 

“In admiration of the brave people of Poland and in recognition of 
the contributions made by Americans of Polish descent to the welfare 
and progress of our Nation, I urge all Pennsylvanians to pay tribute 
to Poland on this tragic anniversary, September 1, 1943.” 


POLISH SUBMARINE WINS IN ADRIATIC 


A new exploit by a Polish sub- 
marine has been announced by 
Polish Naval authorities. Near 
Bari, in the Adriatic the Polish 
submarine “Dzik” torpedoed a 
5,000 ton tanker. The tanker was 
probably sunk or badly damaged. 
It has been only ten weeks since 
“Dzik” intercepted a fully laden 
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enemy tanker of about 7,000 tons 
in the Mediterranean and scored 
two torpedo hits on her. The ves- 
sel burst into flames and later 
sank. A few days later “Dzik” 
sank an enemy cargo vessel. 
“Dzik” now holds the record 
among all Polish submarines op- 
erating with the British Navy. 


POLES ENLIST 
FOR WELFARE 
WORK AT HOME 


The Polish Ministry of Labor 
and Social Welfare has begun to 
register citizens abroad wishing 
to take part in post-war social 
welfare work in Poland. One of 
the most urgent and difficult tasks 
the Polish Government will face 
after the war will be assistance to 
masses of population, destitute, 
hungry, sick and unable to provide 
the necessaries of life for children 
and persons returning from forced 
labor and prison camps. This wel- 
fare work will be undertaken by 
Polish men and women now 
abroad Volanteers must be Po- 
lish citizens, 18 to 60 years, and 
physically fit for work in difficult 
circumstances. Those belonging to 
the Polish Red Cross, Polish 
Y.M.C.A., Polish Scouts, Women’s 
Social Service Organization, So- 
cial Section of the Silesian Circle, 
Polish Center Y.W.C.A. of Great 
Britain and Welfare Committee of 
the Polish Representation desiring 
to participate, should register 
through their organizations. All 
other persons should register di- 
rectly with the Polish Ministry 
of Labor and Social Welfare. 


MORE GERMAN 
MASS MURDERS 


News from Bialystok reveals 
new German mass murders among 
the Polish upper classes. At the be- 
ginning of July, Germans shot 85 
Polish hostages; on the 14th and 
15th of July, 500 Polish surgeons, 
lawyers, teachers and their families 
were killed. At the end of July, 
Germans forced 300 Poles to dig a 
mass grave, killing them after- 
wards with hand-grenades. On the 
30th of July, Germans murdered 
a hundred prominent Poles near 
Bialystok. In Juchnowska, 30 
teachers were shot, in Wasilkow, 
15 Poles were shot. Among those 
shot in the town of Chlopy are 
Dr. Szemioth and his family, ex- 
district official Martiniani and his 
family, Unger, Dr. Stachelski, Dr. 
Daszek and his eight-year-old 
daughter, ex-senator Erdman and 
Rev. Borowski and Olszewski. 


P.A.F. RECORD 


Activities of the Polish Air 
Force operating in Great Britain: 

Since arrival in the British Isles 
up to the 3lst of July: Fighter 
Squadrons shot down 559 German 
planes for certain, 150 probables, 
183 damaged. Bomber squadrons 
carried out a total of 563 raids in 
which 5,596 planes took part. Po- 
lish bomber squadrons dropped a 
total of thirteen million, two hun- 
dred thousand pounds of bombs. 
Coastal command squadrons sunk 
probably 6 U-boats, damaged 7. 
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EIHNOGRAPHY OF EASTERN POLAND 


fe N 1914 the four northern Palatinates of eastern Poland, anians. On October 9th, 1920, a Free Polish Corps con- 
aly Wilno, Nowogrndels, Polesia and Volhynia formed a ducted by General Zeligowski entered Wilno. The town with 
part of the Russian Empire. The three southern ones. its surrounding area was organized as an independent terri- 
Lwow, Tarnopol and Stanislawow, were a part of the Haps- tory known at the time as Central Lithuania. But all 
burg Monarchy. attempts at reconciliation between this new political forma- 
During the great War this whole area was a battlefield of tion and the Lithuanian Republic having failed, a local parlia- 
the Russian and Austro-German armies. The three southern ment was convoked which unanimously insisted on the incor- 
provinces were occupied by the Russians from September, poration of Wilno in Poland (January 9th, 1922). 
1914, until June, 1915, the northern provinces were in the In the southeast, Poland found herself a neighbor not only 
summer of 1915 invaded by the Germans. Between 1918 and of the Soviet Republics but also of Rumania and Czecho- 
1920 these regions were again a theatre of war, this time Slovakia, the boundary with the latter State being replaced 
between Poland and Soviet Russia; the southern area was in March, 1939, by frontiers with Slovakia and Hungary. 
disturbed during 1918 and 1919 by fighting between Poles In accordance with Article 87 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and Ukrainian military formations which ended with a Polish Poland's eastern frontiers were ratified by the Conference of 
victory in the summer of 1919, and on June 25th, 1919, (Please turn to page 11) 


Poland was authorized by a decision of the 
Supreme Inter-Allied Council to occupy the 
whole of Eastern Galicia to the river Zbrucz. 


MAP.; POLAND 


After a temporary setback in the summer Of | am» sbtions/ boundaries of 
Poland S4 August S397 


1920 the war with the Soviets ended in the 
same year with a complete Polish victory in 


the battles of Warsaw (August, 1920) and kern boundaries of 
of the Niemen (September, 1920). The vic yje e 


tory was followed by the treaty of Riga. Poland daan owe) 
signed in March, 1921, under which the | poqcvecne pane: 
eastern frontier of Poland in its present form 
was traced as a result of laborious negotia- 
tions. Compared with the historic frontiers 
of Poland as they existed in 1772, Poland 
abandoned to Russia an area of roughly 
120,000 square miles. Thus about one and a 
half million Poles were left outside the 
Polish boundaries, largely as a result of that 
policy of relentless national oppression 
which Russia had carried on for over a 
century. 

The Lithuanian borderland has its own 
history. In December, 1918, the German 
troops retreated westwards and detachments 
of the Bolshevik Army entered the area of 
Wilno. which was taken on January 5th, 
1919. Eight days before, the Lithuanian 
National Council (Taryba) created there by 
the German occupants had moved from 
Wilno to Kovno. On April 22nd, 1919, 
Wilno was wrested from the Soviet forces 
by a Polish army. The changing fortune of 
war forced Poland in the summer of 1920 
to abandon Wilno for three months during 


which it was captured aran by the Russians, Map of Poland's Eastern boundaries in the 17th, 18th, and 20th centuries. 
who on retiring handed it over to the Lithu- The shaded area shows Poland's Eastern provinces. 
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Solemn memorial service for General Sikorski in Westminster Cathedral, July 15, 1943. 


SIKORSKI 


by ANTONI BOGUSLAWSKI 


The dauntless pilgrims, the “escapers,” who He kept his word to Poland faithfully: 
Have rallied twice behind him, when he led Faithfully fought the fight of Poland: gave 
The way from death to form their ranks anew, His life for Poland holding proud and high 
Never again will see him at their head! His pilgrim staff above the raging wave... 
Ah, but such ashes, such a shell as his, He pause before his coffin, as we might 
Shall not be still in dust, nor lie unheard! Before a milestone on the radiant way 
| His flight was splendid as a falcon’s 1s, That leads us back to Poland ... By the right! 
| Soaring to death as dies a soaring bird! Soldiers of Poland, forward! March—and slay! 


Drawing by Feliks Topolski 
lives in the airplane crash off Gibraltar. 


Translated by LEWIS E. GIELGUD 
General Wladyslaw Sikorski and Lieutenant-Colonel Victor Cazalet, M.P., who lost their 
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Eve Curie among warriors of the United Nations. 


book about her mother, one of the most human docu- 

ments of our times, I laid it aside with the feeling that 
I was saying farewell to a beautiful and yet unfinished tale, a 
most thrilling and enchanting chapter albeit not the last in 
the saga of the Curie family. Not the last, for life itself is 
writing its sequel. For was there ever at any time or in any 
place anything so wonderful as this family of four scientists 
making great discoveries, thrice rewarded with the world’s 
highest honor? Has History another instance of two married 
couples working together in such harmony and so devoted 
to one ideal as Marie Sklodowska and Pierre Curie and their 
daughter, Irene, and Frederic Jolliot, all four winners of the 
Nobel prize? 

Eve Curie, alone, the youngest of this incredible family 
did not tread the paths of science. Indeed, to all appearances 
she chose quite a different career, 

Mme Sklodowska-Curie cared little for social life and 
shunned not only honors but anything that might take her 
from her work and her destiny; Irene Jolliot, always in black 
and dowdy, reminded one of the famous suffragettes of the 
early nineties and devoted herself entirely to her science and 
her children. Paris smiled at the story of Mme Jolliot rush- 
ing off home to see that her radium was not overdone! But 
the fascinating and romantically beautiful Eve Curie, inherited 
her mother’s secret passion for books and was intensely 
susceptible to the artistry of life, to all that is the quintess- 
ence of Paris. Mme Curie could never have ben called a 
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Parisienne. Eve, as if to avenge her somewhat severe bringing 
up began to shine as a star on the firmament of that gay city, 
charming the salons by her dramatic beauty, her brilliant 
intellect, her exquisite elegance, and quickly won fame as 
talented pianist, a shrewd musical critic, a translator and a 
playwright whose cooperation was sought. 

Eve's book showed that for the Curie saga not to remain 
unknown, for it to serve as an example to the world—Eve had 
to be just what she was; had to be able to look at her life 
and that of her loved ones from a distant vantage point of 
sorrow—which, while allowing the artist to get to the very 
core of things—also drew a line between her and the world. 
It was necessary for Eve to try to escape from herself and 
to realize that it could not be done; to know other worlds 
too in order to understand the beauty, the sacrifice, the high 
moral values of the life led by her parents. And throughout 
this book we realize that to be able to depict the severe 
beauty of that life, to put so much yearning and love into 
her story, Eve herself must have yearned and searched her 
own soul. 

Eve’s book is a literary work, the masterpiece of an artist 
who achieved the unique result of making truth sound like a 
fairy tale. Eve did it because she is a genuine artist. 

Her talent enabled her to achieve that goal and ambition 
of all artists: to build up from the often contrasting charact- 
eristics, inclinations and actions of a person, a character as a 
whole. The fact that she succeeded and gave us a most scien- 
tific, professional and complete biography of her mother is 


proof of the sincerity and richness of her talent. Mme. Curie 
once known from Eve’s book became a real and lasting hero- 
ine as living as only creations of great writers can be, as 
living as Hamlet, Alceste, Wokulski, Anna Karenina or 
Oriana de Guermantes. Few real people are ever thus brought 
to life—one of them is Disraeli, thanks to Andre Maurois. 

This powerful, deeply human and artistic result was at- 
tained by Eve Curie, by her thorough understanding and 
masterly presentation of the tragedy of dreams fulfilled, al- 
ways paid for by some great sacrifice. For Mme. Curie the 
sacrifice consisted in self imposed exile; in separation from 
her family; and in stifling her heart throbs that she might 
lose herself in her high ideal; I know of few pages in litera- 
ture as heart rending as the last chapters of Eve Curie’s 
book, when almost every word cries out with the dreadful 
sadness of a lonely human being, lonely in the midst of fame 
and admiration, lonely in the consciousness of a life hero- 
ically spent. The fact that this figure, tragic as Hamlet or 
Faust are tragic, lives on as a model to us (which Hamlet 
and Faust do not), that it has something of Shakespeare and 
Plutarch, is not due only to the sublime sacrifice of Mime 
Curie’s life, but to the pathetic talent of Eve, a talent so 
often ashamed of its pathos. 


The whole book is inspired by Eve’s admiration for her 
mother’s heroic life, an admiration born not so much of 
daughter’s love as of a free heart’s choice, of kinship not of 
blood but of spirit. This free choice is felt in her every word 
and her deep conviction that these humble people with their 
scorn of applause, these Sklodowskis and Curies, who as she 
says “were not waiting for a legacy, were not gossiping about 
friends,” that these people were the only real aristocracy, 
the greatest aristocracy in the world. One day when attending 
a luncheon given by Eve for her aunt, Mme Dluska, I was 
affected by a similar stirring impression that this Eve. to 
whom all the salons of Paris were wide open considered her 
wise and noble aunt from Warsaw the greatest lady of 
them all! 

The service Eve Curie’s book rendered to Poland the 
world over and especially in America could never be com- 
pensated by awards or literary prizes or the loud praise of 
Polish reviewers. It is not only a record of Mme Curie’s 
fervent and flaming love for Poland to the very moment of 
her death, but it made known to the world, the names of many 
great Poles and other names of Polish towns, villages and 
people. Just as by some mysterious instinct, by blood bond 
or by artist’s intuition, Eve Curie was led to realize the uni- 
formity of her mother’s character, so too, she perceived the 
uniformity of the Polish soul and Polish feeling and faith- 
fully and tenderly she conveyed her discovery to the world. 

Polish readers of this book were doubtless amazed beyond 
words to learn that this Eve Curie, who so clearly understood 
the atmosphere of Warsaw and the charm of the Polish coun- 
tryside, who so unerringly caught the characters of the Poles 
she described, was only twice in Poland; once as a little 
girl in Zakopane and when she spent two weeks in Poland 
writing her book. 

We do not exaggerate when we say that up to the 
fantastic success of Eve Curie’s book, the Poland the world 
knew was the tortured, enslaved Poland of the last war, the 
Poland fighting on all fronts where freedom was in danger. 
the Poland famous for her idealism and heroism. In the picture 
of her mother Eve Curie told the world of another kind of 
heroism, of a type of Pole the world did not know. Instead of 
singing the military prowess of the Poles, she told of their 
heroic craving for culture, their devotion to science, their 
readiness to sacrifice for the common welfare, their daily 
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self-denial, all the facilities symbolized by Mme Curie to the 
world. 


From Eve’s book, the world learns that Mme. Curie was 
not only one of the greatest of mankind, but that in her 
greatness she was ever a Pole, ever mindful of her parents’ 
teachings and of the vows she made with her young sisters 
and brothers; that she went through life toward an ideal 
she learned to love in the modest apartment on Fret Street 
and in Miss Sikorska’s boarding school in Warsaw. The first 
part of the book, besides being Mme, Curie’s biography, is 
a tale of Polish idealism, of Polish devotion to learning, the 
tale of an entire Polish generation from which the noblest 
heroes of Orzeszkowa, Zeromski and Prus were born. Eve 
took this generation to her heart and told the world about it. 

The astronomic circulation of this book, its popularity all 
over the earth almost without parallel in modern times (it 
could be found in small town libraries in Poland, in out of the 
way railroad stations in Brazil, in countless American homes), 
brought Eve fame; fame that had in it the elements of a 
career like Zweig or Blasco Ibanez, and a glamourous en- 
trance upon the moving picture screen. To be a daughter of 
Marie Curie, to be one of the most beautiful women of our 
day and to have written such a book! Was there anything 
to curb America’s admiration for Eve? But it also loosed the 
tongues of envy. It was so easy to predict the inevitable fall 
after such a sudden rise, to wonder innocently whether this 
fine book would be followed by another just as good, whether 
after all it was anything out of the way to write a good 
book from such a topic and such material. 

But those who knew, realized that Eve Curie was not 
just a writer, she was something more and at the same time, 
something less. 


Art was her life necessity, It could not thrive when de- 
prived of pathetic stimulants and these could hardly be found 
in the artistic life of prewar Paris, even less in its worldly 
life. It was part of the Curie saga and the artistic expression 
of that idealism to which Marie and Pierre Curie gave their 
lives and in whose service toiled Eve’s sister and brother- 
in-law. In a person of Eve Curie’s type, it was easy to predict 
that her life would take some violent turn rather than follow 
a trite literary career, that some unexpected sacrifice would 
illuminate the family saga better than a well written novel ; 
that she would devote her entire person to some great cause. 
The book we would write about today,* appeared in April and 
as a best seller, triumphantly confirms our predictions as to 
her talent and her future. To write it called for an effort 
no whit less than that of a soldier, with a soldier’s hardships 
and dangers. Just as the book about her mother was born of 
Eve’s desire to be one with her mother, to commune with her 
mother’s soul—so her book about soldiers was born of her 
desire to be at the front where the heroism and the sacrifice 
of this war are to be found, to be with those who suffer. 
whose lives are in constant danger, those to whom we shall 
owe our victory. This is why her most extensive, detailed 
and complete account of the war, the only report of this 
size, is more than the book of a war correspondent, just as 
the book of her mother was more than a biography. Between 
the lines of this minute and almost scientifically accurate 
report, between descriptions of meetings and conversation: 
ou all the fronts all over the world, there is an undercurren 
of longing for the hard, sublime life of a soldier, the same 
romantic admiration for heroism, sacrifice and devotion that 


*Eve Curie: Journey Among Warriors. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 1943. 
(Please turn to page 14) 


WAWEL CATHEDRALAOLAND’S PANTHEON 


Presbyterium with Archbishop's Throne, Wawel Cathedral. 


{A ICTURESQUELY situated on the left bank of the 
4 winding Vistula and dominating all Cracow, stands the 
~~ limestone hill of Wawel. No spot in Poland is dearer 
to the hearts of Poles. None can boast so long and colorful 
a story, or one more closely linked with the growth of the 
Polish state. It was in a den at the foot of Wawel that the 
legendary Prince Krak, who gave his name to the city, slew 
the dragon that ravaged the countryside. It was from Wawel 
that Princess Wanda threw herself into the Vistula rather 
than wed a German suitor. It was on Wawel that the first 
Christian temple in Poland was built in the 12th Century. 
the Church of St. Felix and St. Adaukt. Also in the 10th 
century the Royal Castle that was to be the residence of 
Polish Kings for 700 years, rose on Wawel. Finally, Wawel 
in the 11th century was chosen as the site of one of Poland’s 
great cathedrals, and became the burial place for the nation’s 
great. 

Before the Germans looted it in 1939, the Cathedral on 
Wawel was richer in artistic and historical monuments than 
any other church in Poland. When it was founded by 
Boleslaw the Brave in the early years of the 11th century, 
it was Romanesque in style. The fire that swept it in 1039 
destroyed all save the transverse nave, the presbyterium and 
the crypt. In the 14th century the structure was recon- 
structed in Gothic, but whatever existed of earlier archi- 
tecture was preserved. Time added Renaissance and Baroque 
features, so that today the Cathedral offers a fusion of many 
styles to which the patina of age gives harmonious softness. 
Even the peals that on ceremonious occasions rang from the 


three church towers were sym- 
bolic of the blending of styles: 
the Tower of the Silver Bells 
with its Romanesque outline, 
the Clock Tower with its Gothic 
buttresses and Baroque spire, 
and the Renaissance Zygmunt 
Tower with its huge Zygmunt 
Bell, measuring more than nine 
feet in diameter and cast in 
1523 in bronze melted from the 
cannon taken from the Ruma- 
nians. As important to the 
Poles as the Bell of Indepen- 
dence is to Americans, Zygmunt 
Bell will ring no more, for the 
Germans have melted down this 
hoary witness of happy and sad 
days. 

Exceptionally beautiful is the 
interior of the Cathedral. In the 
middle of the main nave and 
built in the form of an altar 
surmounted by a golden cupola, 
stands the tomb of St. Stanis- 
law, Bishop of Cracow and first 
patron of Poland, who died in 
1078. The remains of the Saint 
lie in a richly ornamented silver 
coffin, the work of Danzig 
artists of the 17th century. The 
cupola is supported by gilded 
stone pillars. Above the pillars 
and below the cupola stand the 
figures of the Saints of the 
Church while at the corners sit 
the four Evangelists. To this 
tomb came victorious Kings of 
old to hang above it the flags 
they had won in battle. To it 
came Wladyslaw Jagiello in 
1410 bearing together with his 
Knights 51 flags taken from the 
Teutonic Knights at Grunwald. 
273 years later, Jan Sobieski, 
Savior of Europe, hung before 
this same tomb the standard of 
Mahomet that he had taken at 
Vienna from the Turks. 


Proceeding along the main nave, one arrives at the late 
Renaissance presbyterium, and finally reaches the Baroque 
altar, gleaming from afar with its golden pillars and decora- 
tion. Along the steps leading up to the altar lie buried the 
girl-queen of Poland, Jadwiga, and Cardinal Fryderyk 
Jagiellonczyk, the latter’s tomb a masterpiece of late Gothic. 

The pillars of the nave are severely Gothic. The arches 
in between were hung with superb tapestries telling the 
story of Jacob, and their splashes of red, blue and green 
added a warm touch to the somewhat austere gray stone 
walls. Among the pillars are more marble sarcophagi of 
Polish Kings, guarded by canons and knights in armor and 
marble epitaphs. 

Extending clear around the main nave are eighteen 
chapels. Built in a Gothic, Renaissance or Baroque style, 
each contains splendid tombs of kings, bishops and nobles 
sculptured by Polish and foreign artists. 

Of these chapels, the most beautiful is the Chapel of the 
Zygmunts, commissioned in the early 16th century by 


View of Wawel Cathedral “fimuni Tower and Clock Tower. 


ver altar. Resting on 
the octagonal walls is a 
golden cupola with lan- 
tern and cross that 
sheds its radiance over 
the whole chapel. The 
walls, columns and cu- 
pola are covered with 
lace-like stone sculp- 
ture — grotesques, ara- 
besques, and ornaments 
of all kinds interspersed 
with references to Po- 
lish victories. 

The memory of every 
Polish King is perpetu- 
ated in some way or 
other in the Cathedral. 
Each stone has a story 
to tell as one King 


Zygmunt I, who, depressed 
by the death of his first 
wife, began to think of an 
eternal resting place for him- 
self. “When we spend much 
on temporal buildings, we should 
not restrain ourselves from 
spending money on the home in 
which we shall dwell for ever.” 
he wrote in a letter. In 1517 
a Florentine by name of Bartolo 
di Lucca Berecci presented a 
model for the proposed chapel. 
The King agreed to the plan 
and construction began forth- 
with. A 14th century chapel 
was first torn down and then 
from 1524 to 1533 the basic 
work was done with finishing 
touches added later. Berecci 
had thirty sculptors helping him 
and when the labor of a decade 
was over, the result proved so 
harmonious and perfect that an 
art critic of the 19th century 
termed the Zygmunt Chapel 
the most beautiful Renaissance 
structure north of the Alps and 
gave it the name of “Pearl of 
the Renaissance”. 

The square chapel is enclosed 
by four arcades. Set into niches 
in the walls are marble statues 
of the Saints. Above them are 
round medallions in red marble. 
In one arcade are the carved 
sarcophagi of Zygmunt I and 
his son Zygmunt-August, Po- 
Jand’s rulers during the Golden 
Age, sculptured by Giovanni 
Cenni. Another arcade contains 
the statue of Anna Jagiellonka 
and a throne. Opposite the 


throne is the entrance. while the 
fourth arcade has a superb sil- 


Detail of sarcophagus of Jadwiga, Queen of Poland (15th century), Wawel Cathedral. 
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Sarcophagus of Kazimierz Jagiellonezyk, King of Poland, 
by Wit Stwosz, 1492, Wawel Cathedral. 


after another founded a statue, tomb or chapel. In the 
Batory chapel, used as a private chapel by the Kings and 
connected with the Royal Castle by a covered gallery, stands 
the remarkable tomb of Batory, one of Poland’s greatest 
kings, built by his widow, Anna Jagiellonka. Huge, richly 
sculptured, all in marble, it is impressive indeed and reflects 
the glory of the great king’s reign. 

i ; But the Cathedral is 
not all old. It kept 
growing through the 
centuries, right up to 
our times. Thus, in 
1820, the world-famous 
Thorwaldsen was in- 
vited to Cracow to 
sculpture the statue of 
Wlodzimierz Potocki, 
an officer in the Napo- 
leonic army. Potocki is 
shown in the classic 
dress of a Greek war- 
rior. At his feet lie his 
helmet and armor em- 
blazoned with the Po- 
lish eagle. And shortly 
before the Great War, 
the Cathedral acquired 
some new stained glass 


(Turn to page 10) 


WAWEL 


(Continued from page 9) 
windows executed by outstanding 
contemporary Cracow artists. 

Opposite the monument to 
Lokietek, earliest cenotaph in 
Poland, is the entrance to the 
treasury and the crypts. The 
treasury, a large Gothic room 
built in the 15th century, could 
at one time barely hold all the 
precious vessels and articles of- 
fered by Kings and bishops. A 
1563 inventory lists 200 goblets, 
170 reliquaries, crosses and mon- 
strances, and more than 600 ec- 
clesiastical vestments. Whenever 
Poland was 
ravaged by 
foreign in- 
vaders, these 
ie GRY WW ie 2S 
proved tempt- 
ing loot. Then 
too, in times 
of national 
emergency, 
other treas- 
ures were 
given to the 
Kings. The 
Cathedral 
generously 
contributed many a fine work of art to 
help finance the Polish uprising against 
Russia led by Kosciuszko in 1794. What 
remained fell into Austrian hands in 
1807. Free Poland succeeded in repur- 
chasing numerous objects from foreign 
governments and private collectors, but 
one wonders how much of the proud 
Wawel treasury escaped the greedy 
hands of German plunderers in 1939. 

Will the irreplaceable gold reliquary 
with St. Stanislaw’s head, made in 1504 
by Marcin Marcinek, goldsmith to King 
Zygmunt I, be there? Will 
Piotr Kmita’s chasuble, mas- 
terpiece of Polish Gothic em- 
broidery, with its seven scenes 
from the life of St. Stanislaw 
set in the form of a cross, still 
enthrall visitors? And will the 
coronation regalia, the swords, 
vessels, spoils of war, return 
to their rightful owners, the 
Polish people? 

The statues and relics in the 
Cathedral proper speak of the 
life and deeds of Polish Kings 
and heroes. Their bodies, 
however, slumber in coffins in 
an llth century Romanesque 
crypt beneath the Cathedral. 
There repose the remains of 
all the Kings from Wladyslaw 
Lokietek, who died in 1333, 
to August II, who died in 
1733. There lie in state two 


Spear-head of lance 
given to Boleslaw the 


B Oto Ill i : 
G00; Ngee Wawel of Poland’s great poets, Adam 
Cathedral. Mickiewicz and Juliusz Slo- 


CATHEDRAL — 
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St. Leonard's crypt (11th century) with sarcophagi of Tadeusz Kosciuszko and Jozef Poniatowski, 


Wawel Cathedral. 


wacki. There are buried two national heroes of the struggle 
for independence: Tadeusz Kosciuszko and Joseph Ponia- 
towski. In a separate crypt, formerly the Romanesque capi- 
tulary of the cathedral of Wladyslaw Herman, who ruled in 
the 11th century, lie the remains of the builder of the re-born 
Republic of Poland—Jozef Pilsudski. When the ghastly 
hurricane of this war subsides, the crypts of Wawel 
Cathedral will once more be opened up to the people of 
Poland. The Zygmunt Bell will not peal out its joyous 
message, but its echo will linger in the hearts of all those 
who had grown to love it for what it stood—a free and great 
Poland. 


Entrance to crypt of Jozef Pilsudski, Wawel Cathedral. 


“LAND OF MY MOTHER’’ 


the outbreak of the Second World War on Polish soil. 
“~~ To commemorate the tragic years of this life and death 
struggle, the Polish Information Center in New York has 
produced a documentary film in Technicolor about Poland. 
Shot just before the war, the short gives a picture of Poland 
in a peaceful setting. Polish folklore, history, traditions, cul- 
tural and economic achievements—are blended to offer a 
fascinating panorama of the land of the White Eagle. 


Cities, modern and old, bearing the stamp of modern 
progress or steeped in the legends of by-gone centuries, are 
presented in all their charm. The miracle Baltic port of Gdy- 
nia, that in little more than a decade grew from a tiny fishing 
village of a few hundred souls into a lovely modern city of 
one hundred thousand, and became the fifth largest seaport 
in all Europe; the quaint old town of Torun, birthplace of 
Copernicus; Bydgoszcz, the Venice of the East; two-thou- 
sand year old Biskupin; Gniezno, first capital of Poland; 
13th century Poznan; Czestochowa, Poland’s religious capi- 
tal; heroic Katowice in Upper Silesia; snow-covered Zako- 
pane; medieval Cracow with its memories of Polish kings; 
fun-loving, patriotic Lwow in Poland's war-torn East; the 
proud frontier city of Wilno; historic Lublin; and finally 
glorious, once-beautiful battle-scarred Warsaw—all these are 
shown as they looked before bombs were dropped upon 
them. Varied Polish landscapes, mountains, rivers and lakes 
lend themselves especially well to color photography, while 
the regional costumes worn by the peasants harmonize with 
the beauty of the Polish countryside. 

The narration is by Eve Curie, outstanding writer and 
lecturer, and daughter of the Polish-born genius. co-dis- 
coverer of radium, Mme. Marie Sklodowska-Curie, Hence. 
the film bears the title “Land of My Mother.” As the camera 
travels from one subject to another, Miss Curie’s pleasant 
cultured voice furnishes the explanation for each scene. From 
time to time her silhouette appears upon the screen and speaks 
directly to the audience of her great mother and of Poland. 

Thoroughly original and Polish in character is the musical 
background by the well-known Polish composer Wladyslaw 
Eiger. An interesting innovation is the weaving into the short 
by Director Romuald Gantkowski of six huge historical 
canvases painted by members of the Brotherhood of Saint 
Luke (a famous fraternity of Polish artists), and exhibited at 
the New York World’s Fair. These paintings depict such 
important events as the pilgrimage of the German Emperor 
Otto III to St. Adalbert’s shrine at Gniezno, the adoption of 
Christianity by Lithuania, the proclamation of the Polish Bill 
of Rights in 1430, the Polish-Lithuanian Union of Lublin, 
the relief of Vienna by Polish King Jan Sobieski in 1683, 
and the declaration of religious tolerance in 1573. 


By Tie outbreak 1943, marks the fourth anniversary of 


Eve Curie at work in Spot-Film Studios, New York City. 


“Land of My Mother” will shortly be shown in moving 
picture theatres throughout the United States. “Dubbed” 
editions are being made in French, Portuguese, Spanish and 
Chinese. 


ETHNOGRAPHY OF 


Ambassadors on March 15th, 1923, and recognized by the 
United States on April 5th of the same year. 

Until September Ist, 1939, Poland bordered with the 
Soviet along the eastern frontiers of the provinces of Wilno, 
Nowogrodek, Polesia, Volhynia and Tarnopol to the extent 
of 877 miles (about a quarter of the total of all the Polish 
borders), with I-ithuania along the western frontiers of the 
province of Wilno for 149 miles, with Latvia north of the 
Wilno province for 68 miles (two per cent.), with Rumania 
along the southern and eastern part of the province of Stanis- 
lawow and along the southern part of the province of Tar- 
nopol for 216 miles (over six per cent.), with Hungary along 
the rest of the southern frontier of the Stanislawow province 
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and by a part of the southern Lwow boundary on 172 miles 
and finally with Slovakia on the rest of the southern border 
of the province of Lwow for a distance of 94 miles. 

The area of the seven provinces amounted to 71,892 square 
miles, that is 47.70 per cent., or almost one half of the total 
area of Poland. The population numbered : 

(1) In the four northeastern provinces: in 1921, 
4 200.000 ; in 1931, 5,600,000; in 1939, 6,200,000 inhabitants. 

(2) In the three southeastern provinces: in 1921, 
5,500,000 ; in 1931, 6,200,000; in 1939, 6,700,000. 

The population of these provinces in 1939 was nearly 
13,000,000, 7.c. 36.80 per cent. of the total population of Poland. 

(Please turn to page 14) 


UTH COWAN, war correspondent to the Associated 

Press, Albert Mackie of the Glasgow “Sunday Ex- 

press,” Judy Leing and Military Photographer Lt. 5. 
were coming to the Polish Women’s Auxiliary Force in Scot- 
land. The ‘Pestki,’ or “Kernels,” put on a show for the 
benefit of their guest. 

The first item on the program was a full dress review. 
Commands sounded crisp and clipped in the clear spring air 
and there was nothing soft or feminine in the brisk step and 
straight columns as they marched in front of the reviewing 
stand. 

Then followed maneuvers on the practice grounds. The 
Pestki marched over the soft sod of the field, and the divi- 
sion separated into three groups. The first group was armed 
with small calibre guns, the second group carried hand gren- 
ades and the third group was an anti-incendiary bomb brig- 
ade. The American WAC and British WAF do not have 
machine gun and hand grenade sections in the womens serv- 
ices. This was news to the correspondents. 

And who were the women of these services? Private P., 
giving that series of shots, was the wife of a general, now in 
the Middle East. Private Wanda R., who was putting out 
an incendiary bomb, translated a number of books and at- 
tended Oxford. 

Maneuvres with hand granades were about to begin. Large 
posters of Hitler and Mussolini were used for targets. A 
“Pestka” took her position and after a while the first grenade 
exploded. This may have been their lucky day, or maybe they 
really have military talent, because the grenade burst right 
under Hitler. “He's as good as dead.” shouted Mackie, the 
Scottish reporter. As a final event for the morning the 
Pestki spread a smoke screen on the field. It was a good 


Changing of the guard, Pestki style. 
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Drilling around the clock. 


show. Out of 36 Pestki at the target, 25 got very good rating. 
Phey looked hardy and could stand a great deal of hardship. 
Lack of physical strength was made up by energy. 

Immediately after lunch, accompanied by Commander 
Lesniakowa, we set out for other divisions of the Pestki. 
Even the weather decided to cooperate. The sun lit up the 
landscape as we rode to our destination. We paid our first 
visit to the Recreation Center for soldiers run by the Pestki. 
Our cars went through a beautiful old park and stopped be- 
fore the building, 

“Say is this a castle?” asked Miss Cowan. 

“Unfortunately, no. It’s just an ordinary house.” 

“Have you a ghost here?” she asked hopefully. 

“No, sorry.” 

Ruth was disappointed. She imagined that Scotland was 
full of haunted castles, and old ruins. In the four days she 
spent with us, she kept repeating the same question, and the 
answer was always no. Not until the last day did we come 
to a castle—with a ghost too. But the present occupants of 
the castle protected the mystery from prying eyes. So our 
American visitor departed without seeing a ghost. So sorry. 

There was a lot of activity in the Center. Soldiers sat at 
tables, talking or playing dommoes or chess. Two soldiers 
were giving lessons in Polish to Canadian women drivers. 
Our foreign correspondents remarked at the presence of 
officers and privates in the same room. We explained that 
this system had been introduced by a Pestka and was fully 
supported by everybody. Mostly Polish Red Cross Social 
workers were enlisted in this section of the Polish Women's 
Auxiliary Force. 


From the Recreation Center we went to the Motor Divi- 
sion. Tuesday happened to be a “horse day” in England. No 
motor vehicles are used on that day in order to conserve 
motors. The lot was parked with all kinds of cars—from 
jeeps to heavy trucks. A green clad figure was busy near 
each one of them. These were the first group of Polish 
women to finish the motor course in England. We stopped 
to question them. 

“What did you do before the war?” 

“I was a teacher”... “I was a student” . . 
my father on his farm.” 

“And your husband?” 

“Prisoner of war in Germany”... “In the Polish Army 
in the Middle East” . . . “He was at Starobielsk.” 

As we entered the central building of the Signal School for 
the Pestki , we were struck by the unusual order and neat- 
ness. Everything shone with cleanliness: The same order in 
the sleeping quarters, the dining room and recreation room. 
Not all the Pestki stayed in large buildings. We visited sev- 
eral of them in private homes. Everywhere the same spar- 
kling cleanliness prevailed. 

In the large gym hall we were shown girls decoding mes- 
sages. Before they finish the course they will reach a speed 
of 120 signals a minute. we were told. Only young girls, 18 
to 20 years old, are selected for the Signal Division, although 
we saw a few older women. 

Next day we went to Field Hospital No. 2 where, we were 
told, there was a large group of Pestki. The green uniforms 
could be seen everywhere—in the kitchen, the dispensary 
and sick rooms. After four months of military training they 
were sent to the hospital. Here they worked under the su- 
pervision of the Polish Red Cross Sisters. As in other fields 
of the Polish Women’s Auxiliary a 
Service, these hospital Pestki are 
praised highly. 

We approached some girls 
for human interest stories. Their 
experiences were all alike. Only 
now and again a new note was 
struck that awakened in us the 
feeling of vast sadness and 
tragedy these young girls had 
seen. We stopped a 16-year-old 
girl in a nurse’s cap. 

“Your name?” “Where do you 
come from?” The reporters took 
down the information. 

“Ask her, where is her fam- 
ily?” prompted Miss Cowan. 

The question was translated. 
The girl's expression changed 
and in a strange, empty voice she 
answered, “I have no family.” 
We had a hard time to keep back 
our tears, 

In the afternoon we went to 
the Rest Home for Soldiers, tem- 
porarily turned over to a group 
of Pestki who had been torpe- 
doed off the coast of Africa. The 
place was ideal for a rest. An old 
park, a comfortable home with 
large, airy rooms, and beautiful 
antique furniture. This was the 
right atmosphere for the Pestki 
most of whom had not even seen 
a civilized home for four years. 


o “LT helped 


Our last day with the Pestki coincided with the graduation 
of the first section of Polish instructors for the WAAF. At 
10 a.m. sharp a column of Pestki formed in front of the field 
altar. After the service, the soldier’s pledge was given. Colonel 
K., representing the Inspector, and Commander of the Pestki 
Maria Lesniakowa reviewed the graduating class. 

During the afternoon rest period, the reporters with their 
usual restlessness searched for stories. That was not difficult 
here. Private Aniela P. has three decorations: a “Cross of 
Merit.” a “Cross of Valour” and a “Croix de Guerre”. The 
first for work in Poland and the other two for the French 
campaign. Private Stefania G. and Dr. Jadwiga Z. took part 
in the Norwegian expedition. They distributed food and cig- 
arettes to soldiers in the first line, and at the same time kept 
up a 24 hour service at a Polish Canteen behind the front. 

A sensation was created by the children of the Pestki. 
Four year old Barbara, who speaks better English than Pol- 
ish, became Albert Mackie’s special pet, while Ruth Cowan 
was captivated by a seven month old baby boy. 

At five o'clock, President of Poland, Wladyslaw Rackie- 
wicz, arrived. A special program was presented. Together 
with the professional performance of the “Lwowska Fala” 
chorus, there were many amateur presentations by the Pestki 
— scenes from camp life, reminiscences from Poland. 

Leave taking was very slow and difficult. The “Lwowska 
Fala” sang “Loch Lomond” and then “America, I love you.” 
Ruth Cowan was cheered and somebody handed her a big 
bunch of rhododendrons. 

As we passed the gate somebody asked. “How do you say 
good bye in Polish?” “Dowidzenia.” 

“Dowidsenia Pestki” we shouted “Good Luck.” 


Poland awaits her. 
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(Continued from page 7) 

filled the book about her mother. Eve Curie’s scrupulous 
accuracy and care of detail in this book gave rise to a remark 
that this book was written by Marie Sklodowska’s daughter 
and a scientist. No newspaperman, or statesman or man 
really interested in current events but will find in this book 
new and valuable information coming from people who really 
knew heads of countries to whom Eve succeeded to find her 
way. The real topic of the book is war, its real heroes are 
soldiers; the essential impression it leaves is the picture of 
millions of our fellow men on guard day and night under 
the threat of death and mutilation. fighting on without a let- 
up, in freezing cold and scorching heat—that we may be 
spared the lesser death, that the sufferings of the tortured in 
Europe may be ended. that the day of justice and retribution 
may be hastened. Therefore the dedication of the book to 
“Marie Sklodowska-Curie, whose cradle was in Poland and 
whose grave is in France” is not an empty form. The whole 
book is an evocation of her mother’s spirit, is a surrender 
amidst the gruesome events of the day to the simple truths 
that little Eve learned at her mother’s knee as Mme. Curie 
had learned them from her parents and from the great Polish 
poets. Heroism and the courage to make the last great sacrifice 
are the criteria most subtly used by Eve Curie in her weigh- 
ing of events; it is the moral basis and the backbone of her 
book. Applied to Russia this gave her an undoubtedly true 
hut one-sided picture, for Eve was not granted insight into 
the background of this awful picture, in the foreground of 
which, figures a wide stream of blood, the blood of the “poor 
Slav” who knows only the heroism of bondage. Eve pre- 
sented the Polish soldier as he really is, and in this descrip- 
tion she put perfect understanding and great feeling. 


SPIRIT OF 


HER GREAT MOTHER 


Again this new book and its great success are invaluable 
to Poland. The author went everywhere where Polish soldiers 
are, she saw them in Libya, she saw General Anders’ 
martyred army, she saw our pilots in Scotland and our 
“champions of freedom” roaming all over the world, She 
talked with them in Polish, and she understood them in Po- 
lish, she shook their hands as their countrywoman, as the 
daughter of Marie Sklodowska. 


Remarks, anecdotes— grim or humorous — scattered 
throughout the book are proof of Eve’s sisterly thought of 
Poland, of her deep understanding of Poles and things Polish. 
For instance when she calls Chiang-Kai-Shek “the Chinese 
Pilsudski” her figure of speech is pertinent. Very interesting 
are the discussions about Poland with Ghandi, who has his 
own views on heroism and would doubtless have us fast. 


When in June of 1940, France fell before Germany, Eve 
Curie did not hesitate for a moment as to her duty. Her 
French patriotism knew but one path, the path so often trod- 
den by weary Poles, her mother’s people, when no other 
way was left, to fight on without hope, for honour’s sake. 
for honour is more precious than life and always prevails in 
the end. 

In closing these impressions and thoughts jotted down at 
random, I wish to thank Eve Curie for her justice and hon- 
esty towards the Polish people and join my wishes for the 
cause so dear to her, that soon all France may be free and 
resurrected in the spirit of liberty and strength. In continu- 
ing these thoughts I am simply following the mind of Eve 
herself and the words she wrote in my copy of her book; she 
called it a “picture of the war that will liberate both our 
countries.” 


ETHNOGRAPHY OF 


(Continued from page 11) 

The density of population in 1939 was for the northeast 
126, and for the southeast 275 inhabitants per square mile, 
the average density for the whole country being 234 per 
square mile. In 1931 the total urban population of Poland 
was 8,900,000 (32.30 per cent.), the figures for the north- 
east being 800,000, or 14.20 per cent., and for the southeast 
1,300,000 or 21.60 per cent. Contrary to sundry allega- 
tions it must be stressed that in Wilno the Lithuanians con- 
stituted only 0.80 per cent. of the total population, with 1,600 
persons, the White Ruthenians 0.90 per cent., with 1,700 
persons, and the Ukrainians 3.80 per cent., with 7,800 per- 
sons. The city of Lwow had 35,100, i.e., 11.30 per cent. 
Ukrainians or Ruthenians, and not quite 500 or 0.10 per 
cent. Russians. The eastern provinces contained 905 districts 
out of 3,195 for the whole country. 

In Poland the districts and the communes, rural and urban, 
were the framework for collaboration between the state 
authorities and the population on the basis of local self-gov- 
ernment. The latter was founded on democratic principles 
of universal suffrage and proportional representation with 
ample powers in local matters, such as education, economic 
and social welfare, public health and communications. 
It therefore played a most important part in the cul- 
tural and economic development of the country. It also be- 
came a good school for public life and, with the complex 
minority conditions, a field in which every citizen, regardless 
of nationality and religion, could contribute his share of work. 
It may be noted, for instance, that in the southeast tens of 
thousands of Ukrainians collaborated in the communal self- 
government alone. It is to be emphasized, too, that this col- 
laboration, tending to solve local problems of all kinds, 
worked quite smoothly. National antagonism did not infil- 
trate into this important section of social and public work, 
definite proof that the sometimes stormy surface of the 
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country’s political life did not reflect the reality of the peace- 
ful and harmonious communal collaboration in the villages 
and towns of eastern Poland. 

Another field of action which tended to allay racial distrust 
was the cooperative system. In the southeast it was carried 
on by associations which differed from one another in nation- 
ality, while in the northeastern provinces it assumed a mixed 
character; in neither case was it infected seriously by the 
germs of chauvinism. National sentiment did sometimes 
manifest itself in this field, but then it took the form of com- 
petition. These natural tendencies, founded on the real 
economic interests of the entire population, such as trade, 
production or credit, and taking no account of religious, na- 
tional or language differences, were in harmony with the 
spirit of the co-operative system. In Eastern Galicia, Polish 
and Ukrainian members of the co-operative associations con- 
trived to work together. Not only was the competition be- 
tween them of a friendly nature, but they often collaborated 
in other fields. In the agricultural co-operative societies of 
Eastern Galicia, which dealt in milk, eggs and bacon, the 
Polish and Ukrainian central associations permanently 
joined their efforts with satisfactory results. Besides its 
economic and even political importance, the co-operative sys- 
tem had many features in common with local self-government. 
Whereas in 1928 Poland had 10,212 co-operative societies 
of all kinds, their number grew, in spite of the difficult years 
which followed, to 12,860 in 1937 and 13.741 in 1938. In 
1937 the three southeastern provinces could boast of 4,994 
associations, the Ukrainian societies increasing under 
Polish rule about six-fold, from 579 in 1921 to 3,194 in 1937. 


The front cover shows a Polish Pestka holding 


a “Pestki Camp baby.” 


POLISH FEATURE AND NEWS SERVICE 


PUNISHMENT 
TO FIT CRIME, 
GERMANY TOLD 


“Trustworthy information has 
reached the United States regard- 
ing the crimes committed by the 
German invaders against the popu- 
lation of Poland. Since the autumn 
of 1942 a belt of territory extend- 
ing from the Province of Bialy- 
stok southward along the line of 
the River Bug has been systemati- 
cally emptied of its inhabitants. In 
July, 1943, these measures were 
extended to practically the whole 
of the Province of Lublin, where 
hundreds of thousands of persons 
have been deported from their 
homes or exterminated. 

“These measures are being car- 
ried out with the utmost brutality. 
Many of the victims are killed on 
the spot. The rest are segregated. 
Men from 14 to 50 are taken away 
to work for Germany. 

“Some children are killed on the 
spot, others are separated from 
their parents and either sent to 
Germany to be brought up as Ger- 
mans or sold to German settlers 


or dispatched with the women 
and old men to concentration 
camps. 


“The United States Government 
reaffirms its resolve to punish the 
instigators and actual perpetrators 
of these crimes. It further de- 
clares that, so long as such atroci- 
ties continue to be committed by 
the representatives and in the name 
of Germany, they must be taken 
into account against the time of the 
final settlement with Germany. 

“Meanwhile, the war against 
Germany will be prosecuted with 
the utmost vigor until the barba- 
rous Hitlerite tyranny has been 
finally overthrown.” 

Germany has thus again been 
warned by the United States that 
the United Nations will punish the 
“instigators and actual perpetra- 
tors” of crimes against civilians in 
occupied countries and will take 
the crimes into account “against 
the time of the final settlement 
with Germany.” 

This declaration of policy issued 
by the State Department in Wash- 
ington was prompted by informa- 
tion of new atrocities in Poland. 


Interview With Polish Worker 
Escaped From France 


Daiennik Polski recently pub- 
lished an interview with a Pole 
recently arrived from France: 


“Before me sits a man with a 
weary face and hands roughened 
by work, short, ineffectual, a typi- 
cal Polish worker who in his youth 
left his home somewhere in the 
Sands of Mazowsze or in the 
Heights .of Rzeszow and went 
forth into the world to look for a 
decent living. He is taciturn, 
rather gloomy and distrustful, for 


life has taught him that it is best 
to talk as little as possible and not 
to believe anybody. His face is 
lined and mature, but he is proba- 
bly not forty. 


“Slowly and thoughtfully he 
drinks his British beer, then wipes 
his lips with his hand and I see 
blisters on his palms. He begins 
to speak: 


“T have come from Lille. I was 
there for six years doing all kinds 
of work. Before the war I was a 
metal solderer. I worked for a 
Pole who was a locksmith and had 
a factory. When the Germans 
came I went to a farm.” 


“Were you in the army?” “Only 
in Poland. That was twenty years 
ago now.” “Were you in the 
Army in France?” “The French 
did not let me go. Only my 
brother went.” “Were you under 
the German occupation?” “Hitler- 
ites came in May, 1940. At first 
they let the Polish workers alone. 
They only sought out the educated 
Poles and Jews and incited us 
against the French. In autumn 
1940 things got worse. They ar- 
rested my boss and killed him in 
prison. I saw things were bad and 
ran away to a farm. I was afraid 
they might send me to Westphalia 
for agricultural work. The Brit- 
ish are letting them have it there.” 

“Are there many Poles in 
France?” “You can go from Lille 
to Paris and from Paris to Strass- 
burg speaking nothing but Polish. 
Farms are full of Poles, only they 
keep quiet. At first Germans were 
always shouting that they were 
winning the war and that peace 


was coming, but as time went on 
they were not so noisy any more. 
French Quislings also kept quiet 
for British planes came more and 
more often. When Germans started 
the war against Russia nobody be- 
lieved them any longer.” 


“Did you know anything about 
the Polish Government in Lon- 
don?” “I first heard of it from 
the Germans who ridiculed the Po- 


lish Government by saying Poles 
ran away. Later we listened to 
the radio from London. Once an 
airman arrived who had baled out 
over Belgium and he told us about 
the Polish forces. As soon as I 
heard there was an army I started 
making plans to get away. I took 
work in the country and after- 
wards went to a fish canning fac- 
tory because it was near the coast. 
I saved money, bought old rubber 
boots to keep my legs dry in a 
boat. Then I began to look for a 
boat. There was one, but the Ger- 
mans were guarding it. Since 
Spring this year I have been 
watching for my chance. I made 
a pair of pliers out of a tin plate 
and one night, a week ago, I cut 
the chain when the German guard 
was asleep. I sailed for four and 
a half days. At last I landed in 
England. 


“How are our people in France?” 
“We are only waiting for the 
British and the Americans to come 
and with them the Polish Army. 
Now there is so much wrath 
against the German that all the 
miners will join the Polish forces. 
We know what is happening in 
Poland. Poles are working on the 
Siegfried Line, half a million, I 
was told. They will not return 
unless they can go with our Army. 
If the Polish Army comes, they 
will go, for they prefer to be in 
the Army than to rot in wet bar- 
racks. They have not got good 
beer here, but what a break! We 
have not had bread like this for 
three years. Germans take every- 
thing. If a British or American 
airman crashes, the German’s only 
thought is to get his American 
chocolate or cigarettes.” 


ENGLAND IS 
LOYAL ALLY 
OF POLAND 


Prime Minister Mikolajcezyk 
speaking at a luncheon in London, 
referred to Britain’s faithfulness 
to her ally Poland and said: 


“Four years have passed since 
Great Britain and Poland signed 
a pact of mutual aid in the 
event of enemy aggression. Sep- 
tember Ist will be the fourth anni- 
versary of Germany’s attack on 
Poland. These two dates, so close- 
ly bound with Poland’s fate, are 
of universal importance. Poland 


took up the challenge and has 
never for one moment ceased to 
fight. 

“Great Britain was faithful 


to her ally at a time when no 
treaty seemed to be sacred; she de- 
clared war and by her loyalty not 
only fulfilled her obligations but 
also showed admirable political 
foresight and understanding of the 
situation. Poles did not ask what 
was the cost of freedom, they did 
not argue over conditions. They 
understood with an infallible in- 
stinct that it was not a question of 
this or that frontier but of exist- 
ence or non-existence of the na- 
tion, and of the very foundations 
of its life now and after. They 
understood that a struggle for 
world order and civilization was to 
be fought. I should like to em- 
phasize that just as Poland’s ex- 
ample in making a stand decided 
that nations of the continent would 
not be bullied and frightened into 
a passive submission to brute 
force and barbarism without ac- 
tive resistance, so also the applica- 
tion to Poland of principles of 
justice and freedom for which the 
war was Started is an indispensable 
factor of a lasting peace in 
Europe.” 


Another Merchantman for Poland 


A second ship has already been 
commissioned within this month 
with the Polish Merchant Marine. 
It is our first American-built ship 
—a big merchantman. The ship 
was taken over in one of the Brit- 
ish ports. 


LATEST REPORTS FROM “SWIT” — POLAND’S UNDERGROUND RADIO 


SWIT reports that in the Gro- 
jecki district foreign diversants are 
burning corn and describes this 
action as a “cynical activity of 
the enemy under the mask of 
patriotism.” 

k * * 

SWIT reports: A transport of 
German soldiers who had mutinied 
passed through Cracow recently to 
a concentration camp. They were 
airmen and soldiers of armed units 
transported in six railway cars 
under a heavy guard. Near the 


SWIT reports that on August 2 
by the orders of the Directorate 
of Underground Resistance, pro- 
jection machinery and screens have 
been destroyed in four Warsaw 
cinemas by hand-grenades while 
anti-Polish propaganda films were 
shown. 

See o 


SWIT reports: News of 
air raids on Berlin caused great 
satisfaction in Poland. The Ger- 
mans are getting their due for 


station at Krzeszowice 18 German | the merciless bombing of unde- 


soldiers succeeded in escaping. 
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fended Polish cities and villages in 


1939—for the ruins of Warsaw, 
Rotterdam, Belgrade, London and 
Coventry. The night after the raid 
on Berlin inscriptions appeared on 
the walls of Warsaw ridiculing 
German boasts stating that Berlin 
will never be bombed. 

x o * x 


SWIT reports that fight for 
Polish harvests on which depends 
the life or starvation of millions 
of Poles reached its peak. Terror 
applied by the Germans is more 
violent than ever before. The Di- 
rectorate of Underground Resist- 
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ance ordered farmers to hide bread 
and corn or sell it in the black- 
market. Not one grain should be 
delivered to the occupants, appeals 
SWIT. If you are forced, give 
up your worst products and as late 
as possible. Poland's underground 
soldiers are still burning lists of 
quotas and German threshing ma- 
chines. The Directorate of the 
Underground Resistance forbids 
destruction of stores filled with 
corn but orders empty stores be 
burned down. SWIT also forbids 
burning corn or destruction of 
form stock. 


Proclamation by the President of the Republic of Poland 


On the Fourth Anniversary of Germany's Unprovoked Aggression 


Citizens of the Republic of Poland! 

Today we are entering upon the fifth year of the most cruel 
war in the history of humanity. The four years just ended 
permit us to sum up the results of our struggle, which at the 
price of countless sacrifices and hardships, has been borne 
heroically by the entire nation. Four years ago, without 
heeding their overwhelming power, we offered resistance 
to the Teutonic barbarians, who threatened to overrun the 
entire world. I shall not enumerate all our achieve- 
ments. At first, though overcome by the enemy’s military 
might, we are still in this fight. We are in it, as the first 
nation that accepted the challenge and we will be in it 
until the day of complete victory. Our armed forces continue 
to fight abroad while in our country we firmly resist the in- 
vader. In the heroic struggle against the enemy there are no 
signs of doubt, compromise or warm heartedness in the entire 
nation. With the flag of our national honor raised high we 
can proudly say that Poland has not produced one collabo- 
rator or opportunist traitor. Of our fundamental values, 
moral or legal, we have lost none. The Republic of Poland, as 
a sovereign state, took up the challenge of the enemy to defend 
the integrity of her territory, the personal freedom and inde- 
pendence of her citizens and the right to make her own deci- 
sion in matters pertaining to her destiny and course of action. 
We have faithfully kept our alliances, paying with the blood of 
Polish soldiers in Poland and in all other countries. 


At the grievous loss of the late Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski, 
the two great leaders of the fighting democracies, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, paid a moving tribute 
to our war effort and to our investment in blood and suffer- 
ing. Their words struck deep into the soul of every Pole, and 
there sowed a seed of new incentive for the further struggle 
from which Poland’s freedom will be reborn. Their words are 
an all important confirmation of the mutual obligations that 
bind us to our Allies. 


It has been possible for us to accomplish so much thanks to 
the attitude of the people in Poland and to the course of ac- 
tion pursued by the constitutional Government in temporary 
exile. On this achievement in which every Polish citizen has 
his share we shall base our claims for our rightful place among 
the sovereign and independent European nations when the war 
comes to its victorious end. Together with the other victors 
we shall work out a new order for the world, based on justice, 
moral values and friendly cooperation among nations. 


Latest events on all the fronts, on land, on the sea and in 
the air, are the beginning of the victorious end of the war for 
the United Nations. When the day comes—and I trust it will 
be soon—when we shall stand firmly on the soil of Europe, you 
in Poland, will feel a breeze of freedom, and, supported by our 
armed forces, will be called upon to deal the decisive blow to 
the enemy. 


The south of Europe already feels the advent of freedom 
and justice. On the freed soil of Africa, France, our tradi- 
tional ally, is shaking off the alien German patterns imposed 
upon her. In Italy, whose culture and past are akin to that 
of France, the fascist government is crumbling after being in 
power for a quarter of a century. 


We gaze into the future with confidence. Poland bound to 
Great Britain by alliance and to the United States by tradition 


and sincere friendship, never put down in writing, is fighting 
for her state and human rights. The fate of Poland will be a 
real test of whether by winning the war we shall alse win the 
peace, not only for Poland but for Europe and the world. 
This statement is not prompted by ambition nor pride, but by 
a clear understanding of the part Poland must play in Europe, 
on account of her geographic position and responsibility to the 
world. In this war, just as during the short years of peace, 
Poland has been a faithful friend of all free and freedom-lov- 
ing nations. Poland together with the United Nations will 
endeavor to build the future peace based on the right to 
freedom for every nation and on closer and lasting alliances 
between nations joined by unity of endeavor, interest and aim. 


Poland was the first democracy in the world ruled by an 
elected king. Only her overt or secret enemies say that it was 
not so. Polish political and social concepts are deeply rooted 
in democratic principles. As far back as the 16th century one 
of her greatest thinkers, Modrzewski, said “All laws should be 
based upon and directed toward honesty and the good of all. 
All virtues should be justly rewarded and all evils justly 
punished.” Again at the end of the 18th Century, Poland 
was in the lead. She further liberalized her internal order by 
adopting the Constitution of the Third of May. 


One reason for the partition of Poland, as stated by the 
Three Partitioning Powers was, that they were defending the 
European Order against anarchy and revolution. All our bat- 
tles against the aggressors, from Kosciuszko to the Inde- 
pendence Movement of the 20th Century, were inspired by 
democratic principles and the desire for independence. In the 
120-year period of bondage, Poles took part in every struggle 
for the ideals of freedom and democracy. Their slogan was 
“For Your Freedom and For Ours.” 


When at last, after the first world war, reborn Poland was 
able to decide by what laws she was to be ruled, she chose the 
democratic form of government. In line with these principles 
on November 30, 1939, after the dissolution of the Seym and 
Senate, I announced a new election to the citizens of the Re- 
public of Poland. Owing to the interference of “vis major” 
these elections cannot be held until after the victorious termi- 
nation of the war. I have further announced that the elections 
will be organized along democratic lines so that the nation 
may freely establish the foundations of the future government, 
uniting the principles of efficiency and national representation. 
All these obligations will be fulfilled. 


It would be absurd to believe that the Polish Nation could 
choose anything but a democratic form of government. The 
bitter and heroic struggle of our nation against a barbaric 
invader rests upon brotherhood and equality of all classes of 
society, persecuted and murdered by the German aggressor. 
These persecutions have increased lately and are still unpun- 
ished. Soon, however, they will be justly avenged. 


Speaking to you, Citizens of the Republic of Poland, on the 
occasion of the Fourth Anniversary of the War, I trust in Ged 
it is the last time I speak to you from abroad and that we 
shall celebrate September 1, 1944, in Poland. 


Ist of September, 1943. 
WLADYSLAW RACZKIEWICZ. 


